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THE SHAKERESS. 
‘Love is not the growth of human will.’ 


ir was during the early rise of Shakerism in America, and while 
the zeal of the continent sect was still glowing with the znex- 
be henge and extinguishing fervor kindled by the famous 
Ann Lee and her missionaries, that one of those settlements 
sacred to everlasting celibacy and common rights grew up and 
flourished in the wilderness of New York. 

Visiters came from afar to attend the public worship of this 
people ; and even those w ho disputed their peculiar tenets, were 
forced to confess that the solemnity of their unearthly shakings 
was calculated to impre: ss the mind with awe and heartfelt 
reverence towards that Being whom they worshiped in so sin- 

cular a manner. Perhaps the interest which the world took in 
this novel sect was considerably heightened by the reflection 
that they had voluntarily deprived themselves of those common 
enjoyments, without which life would be insupportable to the 
mass of mankind. 

There might be seen in their assemblies, young men with 
lowing eyes and florid brows, whose deep glance bespoke the 
native ardor of their souls ; young holden” with light tresses 
and large blue eyes, breathing love into the hearts of s spectators, 
like the cold flint scattering fire upon the kindling embers ; 
stern manhood was also there, and matrons grave—all engaged in 
a crusade against Nature, united ina desperate resolve to brave 
her most universal command. 
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442 The Shakeress. 


They had torn themselves from their families and friends ; 
they had burst asunder every tender tie of earthly affection ; they 
had left the world and its attractions ; they had voluntarily ‘relin- 
quished their hold on Time ; they had become candidates for 
Eternity, and looked wistfully towards the dark confines of that 
better country, where they should reap the reward of their aw- 
ful sacrifices, and find that happiness which alone could com- 
pensate them for their lorn pilgrimage in the thorny path of 
virtue. ‘There was something sublime, to say the least, in the 
countenances of these self-devoted enthusiasts, as with arms 
folded on their breasts, and eyes turned upward to heaven, they 
mingled in the solemn dance and invoked the great God to 
have mercy upon them—his ‘ unprofitable servants.’ ‘The stoic 
may look unmoved upon this picture of Shakerism, and the 
epicure may laugh at the infatuation which can induce reasona- 
ble men to forego all the advantages of connubial blessedness 
and the delights of domestic felicity ; while philosophers of more 
modern lore may tell of the equality of human happiness and 
misery—they may maintain that the wild and thrilling emotions 
of the enthusiast are an equivalent for his long penance, and that 
the bright hope of a happy immortality must make that life tole- 
rable which is spent in the furnace of affliction. 1 cannot assent 
to this theory. Does the vivid glare of the jointed lightning, as 
it cleaves the midnight air and burnishes the dark cloud with 
momentary brilliancy, atone for the absence of the sun’s perpe- 
tual rays ? Or, does the distant view of a cottage render the 
traveler less sensible to the pelting storm ? We may rejoice in 
the prospect of a joyous termination to our sufferings ; but the 
reason that we rejoice at the prospect of their termination, is 
because we feel that they are real. 

Then, let not the epicure deride the principles, however 
erroneous, which bind his fellow creatures in mental thraldom 
and fearfully add to the sum of human misery. 

If the stoic can look unconcerned at the sufferings of his fel- 
low men, and deem it a mere point of honor to endure natural 
privation with fortitude—a triumph of veteran intellect over 
matter ; let him at least relax a little of his rigidity when he 
contemplates that class of the community who have not yet 
learned to curb the spontaneous emotions of their souls, in whom 

the unsophisticated law of Nature is the law of God, and whom 
reason cannot render more wise, because it has not yet made 
them fools. They have not yet drank of that spring whose 
‘shallow draughts intoxicate ;’ therefore they need not drink 
deeply to become sober again. 
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Those young hearts who are trained up in the principles of 
Shakerism, and early imbued with a firm prejudice against the 
customs of general society, are surely objects of compassion. 
The pure and holy flame of genuine affection is smothered, but 
the embers are not extinguished ; Nature asserts her rights, but 
her claims are denied ; and the glowing soul of innocence is 
allowed to wilt and wither in its greenness—to taste the bitter- 
ness of life without a single ingredient to sweeten the noxious 
draught—cut off from the common privileges which Nature herself 
withholds not from the sojourners in this Vale of Tears. It is 
with such an one that we have to do in the present narrative. 

The day was spent, and the sun had shot his last ray athwart 
the plains of Niskayuna. ‘The feathered tribe had gathered to 
their repose ; and the panther nestled in the forest, impatient 
for the approaching darkness. 

Two figures might now be discerned ascending the hill which 
overlooked the wide plain, whose remotest verge was shadowed 
by the tenements of the Shaker community. 

One of the wanderers was an elderly female, whose primitive 
dress announced her as a member of that body. At her side 
walked an interesting girl, who seemed not to have reached her 
twentieth year. But the long-waisted gown and matron-like 
hood which wrapped her slender form in their grotesque folds, 
gave antiquity credit for at least three years more than his due. 
Her small feet were encased in large square-toed shoes mounted 
by buckles of most orthodox dimensions ; and so completely was 
her youthful form disguised by the rude badges of her profes- 
sion, that a superficial observer would have judged her as old 
as her companion. On closer inspection, however, a pair of 
bright blue eyes might be seen glistening under the drab bonnet 
which shadowed her white brow, and two rows of ivory appear- 
ed whenever she answered the formal inquiries of her aged 
partner. A shade of melancholy sat upon her countenance, 
and her low voice was sweet and plaintive as the lute sighing 
upon the reedy lake when the despairing lover wooes the mid- 
night moon. 

‘Why dost thou linger, Matilda Braithwaite?’ said the elder 
to her young charge. ‘ Seest thou not the dark cloud which ~ 
riseth in the east ? We have far to go before we reach the 
settlement, and thou knowest we must arrive in time to labor 
with the brethren and sisters. We must not be absent to-night, 
when the God of our fathers is invoked.’ 

‘I know what thou sayest, mother Jemima Richardson,’ 
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answered the other, ‘ and TF would not delay thy journey ; but I 
am weary with much travel. Thou mayest journey on apace, 
and leave me to follow more leisurely.’ 

‘What words have passed thy lips?’ said the other. «1 
will not leave thee on the hill tops and return alone, lest the 
elders say unto me: Where is the lamb we gave thee ? and 
wherefore hast thou returned alone like one the it flecth from the 
battle 7’ 

‘Great is thy knowledge in the scriptures, mother Jemima 

Richardson,’ re plied Matilda. § Canst thou not say it is even 
thus, that “ two should be walking in the field ; that one should 
be taken and the other left ? ”’ 

‘Nay, Matilda Braithwaite, I study not the scriptures to find 
excuses for ill-doing,’ answered Jemima sternly. § Thou knowest 
the travail of the church on thy account. Have inne vanities of 
the world found favor in thy eyes, Matilda Brai thwaite ? Hast 
thou looked upon the face of men, wantonly ?’ 

* How is it with thee, mother ; and how is thy heart this day 
turned to bitterness,’ answ ‘ered Matilda with ereat emotion. 

‘Have not I p ‘ove d faithful, in that severe temptation befell me 
and I yielded not ?’ 

‘Glory not vainly in thy own works,’ replied the matron ; 
“but be the language of thy heart, “thus far hath the Lord 
helped,” for thou knowest thou wast weak in the deed, but the 
hands were lifted up that were hanging down, and the feeble 
knees were strengthened, by the brethren “ag sisters. ‘Thou 
didst greet * when thou wast shut up froin the presence of the 
destroyer. Thou didst sigh when he came near thee—and 

although thou didst bid him begone with thy words, thy eyes 
were lit up with brightness when be spake fawning words unto 
thee !’ 

‘ Wherefore dost thou counsel me as one yveak in the faith ? ’ 
sighed Matilda. ‘ Was it not just that I should pity the dnanl 
one : He spoke kindly unto me, and my heart burned within 
me. His voice sounded to my soul like the music of birds 
when the Spring bursts the icy bands of Winter and the leaves 
are green upon the trees and shrubs. But I did not Jove, for 
ye have told me I must not love.’ 

‘The evil one hath beguiled thee,’ answered Jemima; ‘thou 
didst verily love. How wilt thou atone for this great sin ? 

‘ Nay, mother Jemima Richardson, I did not love !’ sia 





* Weep. 
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ed Matilda. ‘Was it love to drive him from me? Could I 
talk unkindly to one that I loved ?’ 

‘Thou didst talk harshly to him, but thy words were not like 
unto thy thoughts. Thou didst not feel unkindly.’ 

‘Tell me, then, mother,’ said Matilda, ‘do the beatified 
spirits feel unkindly in that holy place to which we are bound? 
I should be very miserable, even there, if I must not treat others 
kindly.’ | 

‘Thou must mortify the flesh,’ replied Jemima ; ‘ thou must 
put off the old man with all his deeds. Why dost thou halt so 
oft in thy journey ?) Why wouldst thou be left alone? Wouldst 
thou even now be overtaken by the young man Edward ?’ 

‘He will speak to me no more. Fear not for him,’ said Ma- 
tilda. Dost thou not know that he ’ she paused. 

‘What of him?’ said Jemima, impatiently, and fixing her 
steadfast gaze upon the countenance of the damsel. 

~ © Nay, mother Jemima Richardson,’ said Matilda, turning very 
pale, ‘seek not to know what is not revealed. ‘Thou mayst 
pass on, for | am weary and cannot keep pace with thee.’ 

‘What dost thou meditate, thou strange girl?’ inquired Je- 
mima ; ‘ the shades of night have already overtaken us—wouldst 
thou walk alone? The highway is but a stone’s throw beyond 
us. We shall come out at the cfoss roads, and ’ she stop- 
ped, for Matilda gave a faint cry, and seemed about to swoon. 

She threw her arms around the yielding form of the sinking 
girl, and ejaculated—* How is this! what aileth the child? 
Shall I leave thee in this condition ?’ 

‘ Yes, thou must leave me ; it cannot be otherwise,’ answered 
Matilda. ‘I’shall recover when*thou leavest me.’ 

‘I dare not leave thee,’ said Jemima ; ‘ I understand thee not.’ 

The girl suddenly regaining her strength, rose upon her feet 
as if by a supernatural effort, and said solemnly—‘ Mother Je- 
mima Richardson! hast thou ever known me to be guilty of 
falsehood ?’ : 

‘Never: but what meanest thou ?’ | 

‘That thou mayst leave me without fear or misgivings. I 
seek no interview with mortal man. My purpose must remain 
unknown to thee. I conjure thee to leave me !’ 

‘Be it even as thou desirest, then,’ replied Jemima ; ‘ but 
should evil befall thee— 

‘Fear not for me,’ said Matilda, hastily, and rushed from the 
presence of her protectress. Mother Jemima paused a moment, 


and then turned to pursue her journey. 
37* 
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When Matilda fled from her aged companion, she had taken 
momentary refuge in a thicket; but when the retreating foot- 
steps of the latter were no longer heard, she stepped cautiously 
forth, and followed in the direction of Jomins until she reached 
the cross roads. She shrunk back and became violently agitat- 
ed as her eyes first fell upon an upright stake in the middle of 
the highway, which, surrounded by the shadowy darkness, 
nearly resembled the pm of a human being. 

She pressed her hands upon her breast, as though endeavoring 
to check the violent throbbings of her heart. After giving vent 
to one long, deep sigh, she slowly advanced; and in another 
moment she stood over the mang oled remains of her lover—Kd- 
vard, the suicide. 

It is with love as with religion—those who talk the most 
about it, generally know the least of its power. A fire may be 
made to blaze consider: tbly by the aid of the bellows, but this 
wind-enlivened flame dies away when the extraneous support 
is withheld; while that fire which kindles naturally and burns 
without interruption, must be supported by combustible mate- 
rials, and will not easily go out. 

Poor Matilda had strongly loved, but she knew it not. Love 
had been represented to her as something criminal ; but her own 
conscience told her there was nothing in those pure and gene- 
rous emotions which swelled her heart when she first listened to 
the voice of Edward Worthington, that deserved censure. He 
was virtuous, and she respected him; he was brave, and she 
honored him; he loved her, and she was grateful ; he was un- 
happy, and she pitied him; and all these feelings inspired her 
with tenderness. But she did not know that this was love— 
pure, genuine affection. Edward first beheld the young Sha- 
keress at the house of worship, where he had gone out of mere 
curiosity. He was pleased with her appearance, and shortly 
afterwards obtained an interview with her. She listened to his 
discourse, and it was such as Virtue herself would not have 
blushed to hear; and he, perceiving that she was not indifferent 
to him, asked her in marriage of her father, a conspicuous mem- 
ber of the Shaker community. 

As may naturally be expected, the old man was much 
alarmed when he learned that Edward had already conversed 
with his daughter. She was closely confined in a dark cham- 
ber, where no human being was allowed to visit her, excepting 
an elder, who occasionally waited upon her and strove to bring 
her to repentance, 
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As Matilda had been taught to consider marriage the most 
heinous of all crimes, it did not require much time to obtain 
from her a promise that she would discard Edward forever, 
when she learned that he was ‘in love with her.’ 

Edward was sent for that he might hear her determination 
from her own lips; and a smile of triumph played around the 
mouths of the brethren and sisters, when they heard her tell 
him che did not love him, and he must visit her no more. 

Matilda was then released from her confinement, but was 
still closely watched ; as the emotions which she betrayed, when 
Edward with an agonized look bade her adieu, and the hectic 
flush and wasted cheek which followed hard upon, convinced 
the faithful ones that her heart was with the exile. 

There was no kind breast upon which she could lean for 
support—no confidant to whom she could unburthen her full 
heart. Had she acknowledged the deep interest which she 
felt in the banished youth, punishment and severe reproof would 
have followed the confession. 

She pined in hopeless anguish. She did not strive to combat 
her feelings, for she knew not that love was gradually under- 
mining her existence, and hastening her to that grave which 
kindly offers its asylum to the wretched. She did not conjec- 
ture that the holy flame which lit her young bosom was that 
self-same love which her worthy friends so severely censured ; 
and therefore she always indignantly protested that her heart 
was untouched by passion, when insinuations were thrown out 
to that effect. 

She had languished thus for several months, when she acci- 
dentally heard ‘that her disconsolate lover had put a period to 
his own existence, that he was buried at the cross roads, and 
that a stake, driven through his breast, marked the spot where 
his dishonored remains were bestowed. For the first time, 
Matilda suspected her heart of affection for Edward. The 
certainty that he was lost to her forever, fell like a sudden blight 
upon her spirits, and she felt an almost irresistible inclination to 
rush to the place of his interment and pour out her Jamentations 
upon his grave. 

Fortunately the tidings of Edward’s death did not reach the 
ears of her fastidious guardians so soon ; as, in that case, they 
would have given a true interpretation to her frequent sizhs and 
incoherent exclamations. 

But Matilda strove to control her grief, and so far succeeded 
in quelling every outward demonstration of sorrow, that the 
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Shakers suspected not the real cause of her infirmity, but looked 
upon her as one whom Death had marked out for an early 
victim. ° 

It was while things were in this situation, that one of the old 
ladies, who has alre ady figured in this narrative under the title 
of mother Jemima Richardson, had occasion to go to an adjacent 
village to purchase some implements of housewifery, and Ma- 
tilda asked permission to accompany her, with the intention of 

visiting Edward’s grave, should they fall i in with it during their 
journey. Matilda had been disappointed in the morning, for 
Jemima took the nearest route through the woods when she 
went to town; but in returning she preferred getting into the 
road as soon as _ possible, not. relishing sylvan scenery after 
night-fall. By this means, Matilda gained her point with much 
less trouble than she had anticipated at the commencement of 
the journey. 

Upon approaching the melancholy spot, Matilda felt a super- 
stitious awe which caused her to pause for a few moments : but 
during those few moments Memory came with ebon wing, and 
brushing aside every idea save that of Edward, traced deeply on 
her heart every word which she had heard him utter; the look 
of despondency which blanched his features when he left her in 
hopeless misery ; and oh! deepest of all did he carve the recol- 
lection of her harshness and indifference—yes, for here her heart 
bled, and its tenderest fibres were strained to bursting. 

She convulsively grasped the stake for support; but hastily 
relinquishing it, she cried: ‘ No—no, once have I placed the 
shaft in his heart—shall I plunge it still deeper in his cold 
bosom :’ She sat down upon the damp ground, and then her 
feelings were vented without control. Female timidity no 
longer chained her trembling tongue, but in all thé recklessness 
of despair she made the “surrounding woods echo with her 
moans and lamentations. 

‘1 did love thee, murdered Edward!’ she exclaimed, ‘ and 
Heaven approved my love—but I, wretch that I was, spurned 
the generous proffer of thy affection, and listened to the coun- 
sels of those who have destroyed thee! Oh! were it in my 
power to recall the past—could I but make amends for 2 

She ceased, for at that moment her eye fell upon a white 
figure emerging from a thicket by the side of the highway. It 
approached her slowly. “Iwas a human form bound i in death- 
clothes; its white garments fluttered in the wind, and with 
noiseless step it came majestically on. 
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Did Matilda swoon or cry out with terror? No—had ‘a 
thousand ghosts shrieked at once on the hollow wind,’ the des- 
perate soul of that broken-hearted cirl would have looked care- 
lessly on, and deemed apprehension folly when the reality of 
her misery admitted of no aggravation. 

‘Now, by the manes of him thou mournest, by the voice 
that’s hushed for ave, and the eyes which are closed in their 
long, last slumber, tell me, maiden, what boon wouldst thou ask 
of one who hath power to grant thy dearest wish?’ said the 
spectre, in a low sepulchral voice. 

‘ K’en to be laid beside him!’ answered Matilda, wildly. 

‘DPidst thou not drive him from thee?’ asked the other, in a 
severe tone. 

‘Yes, yes!’ exclaimed she— But if thou art an inhabitant 
of the spiri itu al world, take this heart from my bosom and bea 
it to Edward. ‘Tell him ’tis all I can offer him as a propitiation 
for my unkindness—’twill be a most eloquent mediator. 

‘He ace epts the ofiering !’ cried the other; and, throwing off 
his ghostly disguise, Edward pressed the repentant Matilda in 
rapture to his heart. 

‘My brain is bewildered,’ sighed the astonished girl—‘ what 
ees | dre am is this?’ 

‘Ah! Matilda—forgive the deception, said Edward; ‘I 
knew that you loved me in despite of your assumed indifference, 

and commissioned a confidential friend to relate to you a forged 

story of my death. [justly imagined that you w ‘ould visit my 
crave, and ‘have watched your movements until now. I saw 
you approac h—tI planted my decoy, and it drew you to this 
spot where [ awaited you. Do you forgive the artifice ?’ 

But Matilda seemed to have paid little attention to Edward’s 
explanation. Her arms were thrown about his neck, her head 
was reclined against his bosom, and, as if fearing he should 
again be torn from her, she started at every noise in the brake, 
and clung more firmly to his breast when the rising gusts of 
wind swept by them. 

‘Will not my dear Matilda tell me that I am forgiven ? ” 
repeated Edward. 

‘{ hear thy words,’ said she, without lifting her head—‘ Go 
on—I will listen while thou talkest—I cannot see thy eyes, for 
itis dark; but [ can hear thee. Iam very happy, and yet I 

can do nothing but weep ; but thou shall talk until my tears are 
dry, and my heart has ceased to beat so violently. ‘Tell me 
thou lovest me.’ 
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‘Yes, Matilda, you know I love you,’ answered Edward ; 
‘and, as a first proof of that, I will bear you to a shelter, for 
the storm is ready to burst over our heads, and your fragile 
form is but ill qualified to cope with the tempest.’ 

‘Not now, my best beloved,’ said she ; ‘ rise not from this 
sacred spot. "Tis too happy a place to leave. Let me hear 
thy words. Support me with thy right hand.’ She then hid 
her face again in his bosom, and her emotion redoubled. 

‘Happy moment!’ exclaimed Edward. ‘ After all my 
anxiety, my ceaseless watchings and tormenting fears, | am 
assured that thou art mine.’ The heavens were overspread 
with blackness, and heavy drops of rain began to fall. 

‘ Let me convey you to some shelter,’ said Edward. ‘ ‘The 
night wind is cold, and the storm threatens us.’ 

She answered not. A heavy clap of thunder rang through 
the forest, and the earth trembled. 

‘ Matilda ! Come, we must leave this place!’ said Edward. 

She answered with a long sigh. 

He pressed his cheek to hers—he became alarmed, for her 
breathing was short and quick—she pressed him convulsively 
to her bosom a moment. Her grasp suddenly relaxed. Her 
head sunk upon his breast. Edward seized her in his arms, and 
bore her lifetess form to a cottage not far distant ; but ere he 
reached it, the rain poured in torrents, the thunder roared and 
rattled along the heavens, the crinkled lightning leaped from 
cloud to forest tree, the brooks were swelled, and the broad 
streams, as they rushed tumultuously from the hills, threw their 
spray high upon the foliage of the bowing wood. 

Now wading up to his arm-pits, and now ploughing his way 
through sloughs and sands, Edward held firmly his precious 
burthen until he reached a small hovel, which although not of 
very promising appearance, was lit up by a cheerful pitchknot, 
and built of the finest logs which the country afforded. 

Edward inpetuously stove open the door ; which, not being 
provided with hinges, answered his violent kick by a leap into 
the very middle of the room, quite to the discomfiture of some 
half a dozen chubby damsels who were regaling themselves 
over a huge wooden dish of hominy which was overturned by 
the onset of the flying door. 

Starting up, ‘more in sorrow than in anger,’ the astonished 
crew exclaimed— A gentleman with a dead lady!’ Some of 
the younger ones set up a violent scream as Edward entered 
with the pale and senseless Matilda. He called aloud for dry 
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clothing, for restoratives; and then, unceremoniously throwing a 
handful of brush upon the embers in the fire-place, proceeded 
to chafe the temples of Matilda. She opened her eyes—she 
started on her feet, and, gazing wildly round a moment, exclaim- 
ed—‘ Where am 1? Where is—’ 

Her eyes met those of Edward. She rushed towards him, 
and he caught her fainting form in his arms. The inmates of 
the cottage stood around, regarding the scene with mute aston- 
ishment. ‘The suddenness of their entry, the revival of Matilda, 
her wild expressions and her swoon, seemed to affect them 
like magic, and entrance their faculties so completely, that, af- 
ter the first exclamation, they were rendered incapable of 
uttering a word. Still, an acute observer might have detected 
the ruling passion in the rueful side-glance which several of 
them cast at the ejected hominy, which covered nearly one 
third of the circumscribed floor, and, gradually elongating, was 
beginning to assume the proportions of the broad-mouthed Rio 
de Ja Plata. 

In vain did Edward use threats and entreaties to induce the 
family to take charge of Matilda, and divest her of her wet gar- 
ments ; until at last, thrusting his hand into his pocket, he 
drew out a handful of change. The jingling of coin had a sur- 
prising effect upon the whole company, and introduced a new 
personage upon the stage. A low door slowly opened, and the 
bronzed features of a withered woodsman were thrust forth from 
their closeted obscurity, and the squeaking tones of extreme old 
age demanded ‘ what the good gentleman would please to have; ’ 
and at the same time he proceeded to arouse his worthy help- 
mate, who slumbered beside him, and repeated to her all Ed- 
ward’s wishes so correctly, that it was fully evident he had been 
a quiet observer of the whole scene from the first. 

Suitable attentions were now paid to Matilda. She perfectly 
recovered, and Edward conveyed her to his mother’s house. 
In a few days, Edward and Matilda plighted their vows in the 
presence of the ‘holy man.’ A happier couple never existed. 

Edward related these facts to me with his own lips, and 
earnestly added—‘ If ever you marry, my boy, by all means 
marry a Shakeress—if you can.’ wv. 
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THOUGHTS ON THE 


FROM FRASER’S LONDON MAGAZINE. 


Tur joy of song, which hath such deep control, 
Now on my onl a shadowy world hath brought, 
Stirring the hidden depths of heart and soul 


With glorious thought ; 


For it brings with it images of thee, 
IMMEASURABLE Sea! 


The mind in its immensity expands 
To take within its range so vast a theme, 
And clothes the thoughts with hues of other lands, 
As in a dream 
Giving to words a light, a power, a sense, 
Of passionate influence. 


Shadows that dwell within th’ unfathomed deep ! 
Spirits that ride upon its angry wave ! 
Ye fearful shapes and dreadful things that creep 
In rock and cave 
Why should the secrets of your home be known 
Unto the Dead alone ? 


But has not oft the wondering seaman heard 
The witching song of mermaids i in their caves ; 
And, in the storm, many an awful word 


Borne o’er the waves ? 


Have not th’ uninhabited rocks given birth 
To sounds unknown on earth ? 


[fas not the shipwrecked sailor often seen 
Sights which have curdled his impetuous blood, 
Whene’er the wings of the strong winds have been 


Upon the flood ° 


Does not the drowning mariner behold 
What tongue hath never told ? 


Have not the pearl-fishers discerned the forms 
Which people thy blue depths, the fearful things 
That bear the spirit of a thousand storms 
Upon their wings 
Shapes unimaginable, with looks that tell 
Of horror and of hell ? 








——— 
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Thoughts on the Sea. 










Have not the awful women of the Isles 
Held dread communion with thy viewless powers, 
And promised, by the aid of spells and wiles, 
Fair winds and showers ? 
Then give the secrets of the dead to me, 
IMPENETRABLE Sea! 













Tis fabled in a verse of Grecian tongue, 
Oceanus thy waters ruled of old, 
From whom the Oceanides were sprung, 
Who, we are told, 
Gave the unsandaled foot and naked limb 
I'ree to the water’s brim. 








And from the silvery foam which on thee lay, 
Like the chaste purity of falling snows, 
Showing the glory of the God of Day, 
Love’s Queen arose, 
With that immortal beauty which should bind 
The hearts of all mankind. 











But thou hast rolled from chaos, ere the Word, 
The mighty Word ! through realms of ether came ; 
When the vast depths of thy dark waters heard 
Jehovah’s name, 






Creation started into life, and earth 
Rose proudly into birth. 






Thou hast thy mountain-waves resistless hurled 
O’er the devoted ones of every land, 
Taking within thy breast a sinful world 
At His command ; 






And human littleness and human pride 
Thou wert condemned to hide. 










Oh ! thou art lovely, when the golden smiles 
Of the warm sunbeams on thy surface rest, 
Giving to life and light a thousand isles 
Which gem thy breast, 
And send delicious odors in the breeze, 
From groves of spicy trees. 








But thou art glorious when the tempest howls, 
Like a roused tigress springing to the fight ; 
And the black sky grows blacker as it scowls 
Upon the night ; 
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Thoughts on the Sea. 


When thunder roars, and the red lightning leaps 
Over thy foaming deeps. 


Changes have fallen on the earth, but thou 
Hast been the same from the first age of men ; 
The same eternal glory decks thy brow 
As it did then : 
Though storms rush over thee, thou flowest on 
As calmly when they’re gone. 


Thou takest from the continents, to add 
To wave-girt islands an extended space ; 
And by degrees bare rocks with earth are clad 
For a new race ; 
Till a Columbus sees with wondering eye 
New worlds before him lie. 


Thou hast been chosen for a prince’s bride ; 
Yearly Venetian doges, wise and brave, 
The jeweled ring, with kingly pomp and pride, 
Cast in thy wave. 
Ah ! ’tis a glorious thing to wed with thee, 
O, tuou Uncuancine Sea! 


Mighty have been the armaments that swept 
Thy waters for dominion of its waves, 
Since that day when with thee great Pharaoh slept 
With all his slaves ; 
Since the innumerable Persian host, 
And the Armada’s boast. 


How was their glory clouded with thy frown ! 
How before thee their boasted strength grew weak ! 
How did the proud ‘ Invincible ’ bow down 
When thou didst speak ! 
And then the warring myriads on thy breast 
Were hushed in sleepless rest ! 


Man talks of thy obedience to his sway— 
O, let the vain and babbling thing talk on ; 
Who ever bore his sceptre for a day, 
But it was gone ? 
For who can put a bridle upon thee, 
UNGOvVERNABLE Sea! 


What were to thee the Persian’s stripes and chains ? 
What was to thee the Roman’s idle boast ? 
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What was to thee the vaunt of the proud Danes 
Upon thy coast ° 

On didst thou glide, in calm contempt of blows 

And threats from such vain foes. 







For thou hast armies stronger than of old 
The Macedonian to Hydaspes led, 
Formed of the great, the noble, and the bold, 
7 9 
Who've fought and bled : 
What are the nations of the world to thee, 
UNcoNQUERABLE Sea ! 












O, might I but possess the precious store 
Which thou hast gathered to thy hoards of old, 
Composed of riches brought from every shore ; 
Silver and gold, 
And gems, from Heathen, Christian, Jew, and Moor— 
Then no man should be poor ! 








For thou hast jewels of uncounted price, 
Gathered from older worlds as rich as ours, 
When, numerous ages since, the glittering vice 
Had all its powers ; 
And man allowed his heart to be a clod, 
That gold might be his god. 













The mighty Babylon her tribute sent, 
And princely Tyre, and gorgeous Sidon too ; 
From wond’rous ‘Thebes the fated vessels went 
To pay their due : 
And gold of Ophir, cunning hands had wrought, 
The ships of Tarshish brought. 







But thy exchequer flourishes as high 
Almost as once it did ; within thy deeps 
The El Dorado stores neglected lie 






In mountain heaps ; 
And India has poured forth her millions there 
Of treasures rich and rare. 










And wave-girt Venice, throned upon the sea, 
Whose merchants have been conquerors and kings, 
With Genoa the superb, poured fast and free 
Their precious things, 
And costly fabrics wove of silken twine, 
As olierings on thy shrine. 
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Yet thou’art a miser with thy riches,—still 
Adding fresh treasure to thy hidden store ; 
Though frequent argosies thy caverns fill, 
Thou seckest m: re 5 
Hungering for wealth, of little use to thee, 
INSATIABLE Sea ! 






Oft, when a boy, upon thy breast I lay, 
Changing my many motions with my whims, 
To let the light of the warm sunbeams play 
Upon my limbs ; 
Or dashing through the waves with glee as wild 
As an unconscious child. 


And I have strayed thy yellow sands along, 
Mid scenes mosi stirring to poetic minds, 
To hear the hollow sea-shell’s mimic song 
Of waves and winds ; 
And garnering up a store of fond delights 
From many pleasing sights. 


Alone I’ve stood beside thy sounding shore, 
Listening to the wild music of thy voice ; 
And while the moaning winds would sigh and roar 
I would rejoice. 
I loved to be familiar with each sound 
Which echoed far around. 






But soon I had a boat with swelling sail, 
And many a day reposed beneath the sky, 
Courting the breeze until it proved a gale 
And waves were high ; 
And when the storm was raging in its height 
I felt a deep delight. 


My joy was in the long-continued roll 
Of the fierce thunder, when it bellowing came ; 
But there seemed deeper glory for my soul 
In the red flame— 
To watch the dazzling flashes that were sent 
To light me as I went. 





I’ve heard the sea-gull screaming o’er my head, 
I’ve seen the stormy petrel on my track ; 
But none had power to stop me where [| led, 
Or keep me back ; 












Thoughts on the Sea. 


And I maintained companionship with thee, 
UNFATHOMABLE Sea ! 







Sis ea date oe elie oR ae 


Of those who held dominion on thy waves, 
Who is there that has swayed it long, or well : ° 


Thou dost not truckle to the power of “slaves— 
But let me tell— 






Tis to the free, and to the free alone, 
Whose powers thy waters own. 





The Island-born have swept thy billow since 
The Sea-Kings bore their proud dominion there, 
Though Europe leagued, and oft some powerful prince 
The fight would dare ; 
Holland, and Spain, and France, have many a day 
Felt a superior sway. 











They were as chaff before the rushing wind, 
As dead leaves scattered by an autumn shower : 
They thronged in arms, were conquered, and resigned 
Their useless power. 
What flag waved triumph o’er thy foaming brine ?— 
My island-home, ’twas thine ! 
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And now shall we our former fame forget, 
And let our barks rot idle on the wave ? 
No !—do we not possess a Sea-King yet, 
As good and brave 
As ever free-born men were glad to own 
Upon an ocean-throne. 
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Deeds might be done worthy our glorious isle— 
Arise, ye relicts of the mighty dead ! 
The fame of Trafalgar and of the Nile 
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Is not yet fled ; 





A shame upon our bravery remains 
While Polard is in chains. 











Send o’er the wave the British flag unfurled, 
Where Nelson, Drake, and Hood, the way have shown ; 
Then Freedom o’er the nations of the world 
Shall raise her throne, 
And let her sway remain unchanged like thee, 
THou EVERLASTING SEA! 


3o* 













A TENDER CONSCIENCE. 


Conscience is like money : 
He is the richest who has the most 
To part with, 
Kine Ricwarop If. 


Or all the hindrances which clog the progress of a young man 
just entering upon the stage of life, perhaps Conscience is the 
most formidable. Consequently we find that very few who are 
so weak as to be incommoded by this troublesome guest, succeed 
in attaining to those enviable distinctions which are so desirable 
toa man of spirit. It is, therefore, the philanthropic object of 
those whose experience has discovered the direct road to fame 
and fortune, to rid the young beginner of his nursery shackles 
as soon as possible ; to divest him of all those puerile notions of 
right and wrong, that strict regard for justice and humanity, 
with which some young minds are unfortunately tainted. If the 
subject should perchance be one of those milk-sops who have 
been trained up under the eye of watchful and pious parents, 
who have imbued him with virtuous principles, he is taught that 
he must strip off his ‘ coat of many colors’ before he can ‘ run 
the race which is set before him.’ He is told that he is no 
longer a child, and that he must now put off ‘childish things,’ 
and think and act like a man of the world. 

Modesty is the first thing to be gotten rid of, as no man can 
figure in society who does not appear perfectly at his ease upon 
all occasions ; and the ladies cannot endure a bashful lover. 

In order to overcome thoroughly that delicacy of feeling 
which sometimes causes a blush upon the cheek of manhood, 
it is necessary that he should not feel at all. He must accustom 
himself to look upon human misery with the cold philosophic 
eye of a surgeon who is about cutting off a limb, or a Jack 
Ketch fitting a collar to a felon’s throat. 

After havi ing given full evidence that he is devoid of all sym- 
pathy for his fellow creatures, the novice may begin to practise 
upon their weaknesses. Should he fall in with a noble-hearted, 
confiding character, who is so culpably eccentric as to be honest 
in spite of the world and its fashions, a fine chance is afforded 
him of gulling the simpleton, and boasting to his mistress of the 
exploit, who will not fail to rap him on the knuckles with her 
fan and exclaim, ‘ Fie on you! How could you serve the poor 
man so?’ ‘This will afford an excellent opportunity for him to 
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beg her pardon, and promise to do better in future. In short, 
the ladies will not be wanting on their part to assist his noble 
endeavors at becoming a man of the world. ‘The more suffer- 
ing he causes their sex, the better they will love him ; so that 
being propelled forward both by ¢ airs from Heaven ’ and ¢ blasts 
from Hell,’ he may sail securely and swiltly through the boister- 
ous waves of Time, until he casts anchor in the gulf of Per 
but [ am anticipating. An author should never anticipate, any 
more than a man of the world. 

The unhappy subject of the following narrative affords a 
striking example of the inconveniences attending the possession 
of a tender conscience. 

Jehu Obstacle was the only son of Squire Obstacle, a notable 
Justice of the Peace who resided in the vicinity of Passama- 
quoddy. 

Jehu, being an only child, received all the attentions from 
his parents which they could bestow upon him. Not having 
‘a genius for learning,’ his father thought best to bind him ap- 
prentice to some tradesman ; but his mother overruled this pro- 
position by saying that nature had designed him for a higher 
sphere. His aversion to labor, and his contempt for books, 
she thouglit evinced plainly that he was born to be a fine gen- 
tleman, and she would never consent that her Jehu should soil 
his hands with work. ‘I should rather suppose,’ muttered the 
squire, ‘ that nature had designed him for a butcher, if we could 
judge by the havoc which he makes with beef and mutton.’ 
Mrs. Obstacle paid no attention to this ill-natured remark, and 
Jehu was henceforth ranked with the nobility. But although 
destined to be a fine gentleman, there seemed to be one obstacle 
in the way of his fulfilling his destiny; and that was no less than 
Jehu Obstacle himself, w rho, although nineteen years had lifted 

his head six feet nearer the clouds than the earth on which he 
trod, had yet shown none of that relish for polite society which 
marks the natural gentleman. He spent most of his time with 
one Peter Washington, a personage of sonre note in the town- 
ship, and something of a public character to boot, having spent 
several months in a certain stone building, where his board was 
paid by an indulgent community, grateful for his services in 
ridding their henroosts of their noisy inmates. Peter was much 
respected by Jehu, on account of his perfect knowledge of the 
world, and being withal the best judge of Liquors 3 in the whole 
township ; and well he might be so, since ‘ practice makes 


perfect.’ 
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But Peter had been mainly serviceable to young Jehu by the 
cheerful assistance which he rendered him in procuring his 
pecuniary supplies ; and indeed gold and silver often form the 
cement of your modern friendships, not more durable, perhaps, 
than the walls of Peruvian Cusco (whose stones were united 
by those metals), yet undoubtedly very rich while they last. 

Squire Obstacle, with that acumen common to gentlemen of 
his profession, had very sagaciously determined in his own mind 
that the excellent subject of this narrative was not calculated 
to raise the character of his family ; and although he might 
make a figure in the world, and cut a great swell to boot, yet it 
would be such a figure and such a fr as when placed before 
a decimal diminishes its importance to the tenth degree. He 
therefore concluded that to furnish his hopeful heir with the 
means for supporting his state, would be like baiting a fox-trap 
with a haunch of venison, or fatting swine with plum- = 
But the mother of the youth found out a way to remedy it 
part the father’s defect. A neighboring soap- -maker gave an 
excellent price for ashes and grease. Now Jehu was invested 
by his mother with the rank of Lord-lieutenant over the ash- 
house and fat-barrel. By the sale of those two household com- 
modities, Jehu was able to realize, from time to time, a clever 
little sum of pocket money. 

I will not so far derogate from the dignity of our hero, as to 
permit the reader to suppose for one moment that he officiated 
in person at the sale of those articles, and much less that he 
transported them through the streets to the house of the pur- 
chaser. Upon those interesting occasions, Peter meekly took 
upon himself the office of porter ; and after deliy ering his freight 
at the door of the soapmaker, received the pay for it, ond 
delivered the money into the lenindla of the rightful proprietor. 
Jehu used, however, to follow at a little distance behind the 
loaded cart to prevent accidents ; and, although at any other 
time he was very glad to recognize his friend Peter, yet nothing 
could incense him more than for this faithful adherent to address 
him on terms of equality from his dusty exaltation on the top 
of his property. Fortune delights in pestering a great man, 
especially when he is first emerging into notice. As fickle as 
an April morning that tries to obscure the rising sun with mists 
and clouds, she persecutes the genius in his very cradle, and 
his youth is anything but joyous. And she persecuted Jehu 
Obstacle. ‘The fame of Lehigh coal reached the ears of the 
squire. With whata rueful visage did our hero see the insertion 
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of an iron grate into that fire-place where erst he watched the 
blazing walnut, listened to the melodious singing of the fore- 
stick, saw timber after timber consumed, and gazed with rapture: 
on his crumbling fortunes. Now that wood was banished from 
the house, Jehu felt that one of the pillars of his independence 
had been hewn away. He repaired to the empty ash-house. 
In the bitterness of his heart he poured forth a tornado of curses 
upon Lehigh coal. He tore off his hat, threw it on the ground 
and stamped upon it. Yes, reader, he vented his rage, and 
then determined to make amends for his loss without delay. 
He had never yet been guilty of fraud or robbery ; but now, 
while yet his great soul was swollen with the determination to 
maintain his rights in spite of destiny itself, and while he re- 
solved that no danger should deter him from putting into execu- 
tion any plan for retrieving his fortunes, the loud cackling of 
geese S saluted his ears from a neighboring door-yard. 

Peter Washington had often hinted to him that fowls might 
be disposed of at a fair price in an adjacent village, and that 
some of the neighbors had more than their share of those bipeds’; 
but the youth was not one of those hasty, inconsiderate beings, 
who are alw ays ready for every adventure. It required some 
powerful incentive to put him in motion. He did not budge 
for every zephyr; but his tall majestic form made a good core 
for the whirlwind ! 

‘'To-night,’ cried he, biting a brown Havana in two, which 
he had just thrust between his teeth, ‘to-night, by all that’s 
great, | swear I'll lay my hands on one of neighbor Blossom’s 
geese!’ He might have added, with Richard UI., « Pll get her, 
but Pl not keep her long!’ He might have profited much by 
his friend Peter’s advice on the present occasion ; but he chose 
to intrust no one with the secret, and therefore proceeded so 
awkwardly and unadvisedly to work, that he had scarcely got 
half a dozen rods from the goose-pen before he was overtaken 
by neighbor Blossom, who had been awakened from his slum- 
bers by the fierce vociferation of the geese, resenting loudly this 
midnight invasion. 

Jehu delivered up the stolen goose, and Blossom retired for 
that night. But on the ensuing morning he acquainted the 
squire with the nocturnal adventure of his hopeful son. He let 
Jehu off with a simple reprimand; but not so the town boys, 
who were highly gratified by this opportunity of triumphing over 
one whom they hated for his arrogance. Jehu could not pass 
along the street without receiving some compliment calculated 
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to awaken unpleasant recollections in his mind. Some of the 
striplings would imitate the hissing of a goose; others would 
very honestly inquire the price of poultry ; others would shake 
a quill at him ; and one night a parcel of these rogues elevated 
a dead goose on a pole, and held it at Jehu’s chamber window 
in such a manner that the animal seemed to be looking in upon 
him. Jehu was awake at the time, and lifting his eyes, beheld 
the appalling aportre, which, if it did not actually stare him in 
the face, his ‘crimes, unwhipt of justice,’ did. The afirighted 
Jehu bawled lustily. The whole house was alarmed, and 
rushed to his chamber. He hastily told his parents the cause 
of his fright. 

‘ Nonsense, boy,’ said the squire ; ‘ do you suppose that the 
zhost of a goose ever walked after death ? 

‘No; but I can swear that it je w up to my window; and 
when I cried out, it flew away again.’ 

‘Poor Jehu!’ said his mother— the boy is so little accus- 
tomed to crime, that the remembrance of his guilt haunts him 
even in his sleep. The boy has such a tender conscience !’ 

‘Aye, tender indeed,’ said the squire, ‘when anything 
strikes it on a sore place.’ 

Nothing was now so horrible to the tympanum of Jehu Ob- 
stacle as the word goose; and such a violent antipathy did he 
daily evince for that bird, that one would have supposed him to 
be the last person who would attempt to steal one. ‘The sight 
of a goose, which would give a common man an appetite, infalli- 
bly took his away. His native town, then, must have been no 
very agreeable location to Jehu, since there he so frequently 
heard the name of this fowl taken in vain, without any regard 
to his presence, or rather with a special regard to it. He 
therefore came to a resolution to seek employment i in a small 
town about fifty miles off, where he fondly hoped the fame of 
his goose had not yet flown. His father was well satisfied with 
Jehu’s proposed scheme of emigration, and furnished him with 
money and a couple of letters of introduction. 

One of these letters was addressed to a young schoolmaster, 
and to him did Jehu first pay his respects upon his arrival at 
The young man gave Jehu a cordial reception, and was 
very glad to see the son of his friend, Squire Obstacle. Our 
hero dined with the tutor, and was politely invited to visit the 
school in the afternoon. Jehu repaired to the academy accord- 
ingly. ‘The instructer called out his first class of boys, and, 
parading them in front of Jehu, undertook to exhibit their pro- 
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ficiency in various branches of learning. He commenced by 
very innocently asking the boy at the head by what description 
of animals ancient Rome was once saved. 

‘Geese, sir!’ answered the youngster, with a loud, conse- 
quential voice. 

Jehu had a new fur hat, of which he was nearly as proud as 
he was of the head which it occasionally encased. ‘That hat 
lay upon a bench within a few feet of hit, but he did not stop 
to secure this necessary appendage of wearing apparel. He 
sprang—he darted—he gained the street, and then ran_bare- 
headed to his lodgings, with a speed never equaled since Cap- 
tain Gilpin refused a pressing invitation to dine at Edmonton. 

Yes, Jehu gained his lodgings. With breathless haste he 
flew to his room, packed up his things, and partly by accident, 
and partly by design, slipped a gold watch into his trunk, the 
property of a fellow lodger, who had carelessly left it upon his 
pillow. 

‘ Alas!’ said Jehu, as he left the house with. his baggage un- 
der his arm, ‘ what an unfortunate thing it is to have a tender 
conscience !’ 

He took stave, and set out for a distant village, where he 
firmly believed he might rest secure in conscious innocence ; for 
he had often heard his father say that every man was innocent 
in the eye of the law until he had been proved guilty. Asa 
consequence, he should be innocent in the village whither he 
was bound, because no one there knew to the contrary. 

He was set down at a small inn, where he soon cultivated an 
acquaintance with the landlord, from whom he learned that a 
rich old widow, who lived within a stone’s throw of the tavern, 
was exceedingly anxious to take unto herself a help-mate ; and 
moreover that she had sent her black servant to inquire who the 
young strange gentleman was that came in the stage. Jehu 
was so much elated at hearing these tidings, that he immediately 
hired a room of the landlord, and determined to reconnoitre the 
old lady at his leisure, and make sure of her five thousand pounds 
with all possible despatch. 

Fortune seemed to favor the youth in his new undertaking ; 
for as he strutted by the window of the winsome dame, she at 
first nodded very politely, and at length ventured so far as to 
say, ‘ A fine morning, sir!’ ‘ A pleasant afternoon,’ &c. ‘To all 
of which salutations Jehu bowed and answered, ‘ Yes, ma’am.’ 

Several weeks passed in this manner, and nothing of impor- 
tance had been achieved: for Jehu thought if the landlord’s 
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story was true that madam was anxious to get a husband, it be- 
came her to make it known to him; when he should, as in duty 
bound, comply with the lady’s request, and lead her to the 
altar. She, on her part, believed that Mr. Obstacle was smitten 
by her charms, and compassionated the timidity of her lover, 
which, she believed, proceeded entirely from genuine affection. 

An opportunity soon offered, however, for Mrs. Ringworm to 
make such advances to the youth, as, while they must appear 
to disinterested persons as mere neighborly attentions, would be 
sufficient to insure a visit from Jehu, if it were for nothing more 
than to thank her for her kindness. 

It was Christmas day. Jehu sat in his room, musing upon 
the events of his past life and upon widow Ringworm’s five 
thousand pounds, when his door suddenly opened, and a corpu- 
lent negro entered, bearing a huge platter containing something 
hidden beneath a tin cover, but the effluvia of which caused his 
nostrils to dilate with pleasure. 

‘ Massa Obstacle,’ said Pompey, with a smile which threat- 
ened to make an island of the top of his head, ‘ mistress wish 
you very happy new year, and send you Christmas gift for your 
very good satisfaction.’ 

Jehu restrained his transport as well as he could, but he had 
given his arm-chair to the negro before he knew what he was 
about. He proceeded to uncover the dish, when, to his utter 
consternation, a roasted goose presented itself to his view. 

‘It’s all over!’ cried he— even here they’ve found me out!’ 

The blood rose to his face—fury fired bis veins. ‘ This in- 
sult—’ cried he, turning to the astonished man of darkness. 

He could say no more ; but, seizing the goose by one leg, he 
belabored the poor negro so unmercifully with the dripping fowl, 
that he fled to the street. Jehu pursued, and kept beating the 
affrighted servant with Mrs. Ringworm’s present until he reach- 
ed the door of her house, into which he darted, and escaped 
the vindictive castigator. 

Our lady was not a little surprised when she saw from her 
window the negro flying from his relentless pursuer, and quailing 
beneath the fowl, which from its aérial height, at the end of Je- 
hu’s uplifted arm, so frequently pounced upon the curly head 
of Pompey, and caused him to cry out with fear, if not with 
pain. 

But Jehu was a broken-hearted man. He repaired to his 
room. He sunk beneath this last blow. His agitation of mind 
threw him into a fever, and at the end of two weeks the heir 
of Squire Obstacle died of a tender conscience! U. U. U. 








THE FIRST CHSAR. 


Tue character of this Roman Emperor, the mighty founder of 
the Cwsars, has perhaps never been worse appreciated than by 
him who in one sense described it best—that is, with most 
force and eloquence wherever he really did comprehend it. 
This was Lucan, who has nowhere exhibited more brilliant 
rhetoric, nor wandered more from the truth, than in the con- 
trasted portraits of Cesar and Pompey. The famous line— 
‘Nil actum reputans si quid superesset agendum’—is a fine 
feature of the real character, finely expressed. But if it had 
‘been Lucan’s purpose (as possibly, with a view to Pompey’s 
benefit, in some respects it was) utterly and extravagantly to 
falsify the character of the great Dictator, by no single trait 
could he more effectually have fulfilled that purpose, nor in 
fewer words, than by this expressive passage—* Gaudensque 
viam fecisse rund.’ Such a trait would be almost extravagant 
applie ‘d even to Marius, who (though in many respects a per- 
fect model of Roman erandeur, massy, columnar, imperturbable, 
and more perhaps than any one man recorded in history capa- 
ble of justifying the bold illustration of that character in Horace 
— Si fractus “‘illabatur orbis, impavidum ferient ruine’ ) had, 
however, a ferocity in his character, and a touch of the devil in 
him, very rarely united with the same tranquil intrepidity. But 
for Cwsar, the all-accomplished statesman, the splendid orator, 
the man of elegant habits and polished taste, the patron of the 
fine arts in a degree transcending all example of his own or the 
previous age, and as a man of general literature so much beyond 
his contemporaries, except Cicero, that he looked down even 
upon the brilliant Sylla as an illiterate person—to class such a 
inan with the race of furious destroyers exulting in the desola- 
tions they spread, is to err not by an individual trait, but by 
the whole genus. The Attilas and the Tamerlanes, who re- 
joice in avowing themseives the scourges of God, and the spe- 
cial instruments of his wrath, have no one feature of aflinity to 
the polished and humane Czsar, and would as little have com- 
prehended his character, as he could have respected theirs. 
Even Cato, the unworthy hero of Lucan, might have suggested 
to him a little more truth in this instance, by a celebrated re- 
mark which he made on the characteristic distinction of Cesar, 
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in comparison with other revolutionary disturbers ; for, whereas 
others had attempted the overthrow of the state in a continued 
paroxysm of fury, and in a state of mind resembling the lunacy 
of intoxication, that Cesar, on the contrary, among that whole 
class of civil disturbers, was the only one who had come to the 
task in a temper of sobriety and moderation, (unum accessisse 
sobrium ad rempublicam delendam. 

In reality, Lucan did not thmk as he wrote. He had a pur- 
pose to serve ; and, in an age when to act like a freeman was 
no longer possible, he determined at least to write in that cha- 
racter. It is probable, also, that he wrote with a vindictive or 
a malicious feeling towards Nero; and, as the single means he 
had for gratifying ‘that, resolved upon sacrificing the grandeur 
of Cwsar’s character wherever it should be found possible. 
Meantime, in spite of himself, Lucan forever betrays his lurk- 
ing conse lousness of the truth. Nor are there any testimonies 
to Cwsar’s vast superiority more memorably pointe od than those 
which are indirectly and involuntarily extorted from this Cato- 
nic poet by the course of his narration. Never, for example, 
was there, within the same compass of words, a more emphatic 
expression of Cesar’s essential and inseparable grandeur of 
thought, which could not be disguised or be laid aside for an 
instant, than is found in the three casual words—Indocilis pri- 
vata loqui. The very mould, it seems, by Lucan’s confession, 
of his trivial conversation was regal ; nor could he, even to 
serve a purpose, abjure it for so much as a casual purpose. 
The acts of Cesar speak also the same language ; and as these 
are less susceptible of a false coloring than the features of a 
general character, we find this poet of liberty, in the midst of 
one continuous effort to distort the truth, and to dress up two 
scenical heroes, forced by the mere necessities of history into a 
reluctant homage to Cwxsar’s supremacy of moral grandeur. 

Of so great a man it must be interesting to know all the well- 
attested opinions which bear upon topics of universal inte ‘est 
to human nature ; as indeed no others stood much chance of 
preservation, unless it were from as minute and curious a col- 
lector of anecdotage as Suetonius. And, first, it would be 
gratifying to know the opinion of Cesar, if he had any peculiar 
to himself, on the great theme of Religion. It has been held, 
indeed, that the constitution of his mind, and the general cast 

of his character, indisposed him to religious thoughts. Nay, it 
has been:common toclass him amongst deliberate “atheists ; ; and 
some well-known anecdotes are current in books, which ‘illus- 
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trate his contempt for the vulgar class of auguries. In this, 
however, he went no farther than Cicero, and other great 
contemporaries, who assuredly were no atheists. One mark 
perhaps of the wide interval which, in Cesar’s age, had begun 
to separate the Roman nobility from the hungry and venal 
popuiace who were daily put up to sale, and bought by the 
highest bidder, manifested itself in the increasing disdain for the 
tastes and ruling sympathies of the lowest vulgar. No mob 
could be more abjectly servile than was that of Rome to the 
superstition of portents, prodigies, and omens. ‘T’hus far, in 
common with his order, and in this sense, Julius Caesar was 
naturally a despiser of superstition. Mere strength of under- 
standing would perhaps have made him so in any age, and apart 
_ from the circumstances of his personal history. ‘This natural 
tendency in him would doubtless receive a further bias in the 
same direction from the office of Pontifex Maximus, which he 
held at an early stage of his public career. This office, by let- 
ting him too much behind the curtain, and exposing too entirely 
the base machinery of ropes and pulleys which sustained the 
miserable jugglery played off upon the popular credulity, im- 
pressed him perhaps even unduly with contempt for those who 
could be its dupes. And we may add—that Cesar was con- 
stitutionally, as well as by accident of position, too much a man 
of the world, had too powerful a leaning to the virtues of active 
life, was governed by too partial a sympathy with the whole 
class of active forces in human nature, as contradistinguished 
from those which tend to contemplative purposes, under any 
circumstances to have become a profound believer, or a stead- 
fast reposer of his fears and anxieties, in religious influences. 
A man of the world is but another designation for a man indis- 
posed to religious awe or contemplative enthusiasm. Still it is 
a doctrine which we cherish—that grandeur of mind in any one 
department whatsoever, supposing only that it exists not in ex- 
cess, disposes a man to some degree of sympathy with all other 
grandeur, however alien in its quality or different in its form. 
And upon this ground we presume the great Dictator to have 
had an interest in religious themes by mere compulsion of his 
own extraordinary elevation of mind, after making the fullest 
allowance for the special quality of that mind, which did cer- 
tainly, to the whole extent of its characteristics, tend entirely to 
estrange him from such themes. We find, accordingly, that 
though sincerely a despiser of superstition, and with a frankness 
which must sometimes have been hazardous in that age, Cesar 
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was himself also superstitious. No man could have been other- 
wise who lived and conversed with that generation and people. 
But if superstitious, he was so after a mode of his own. In his 
very infirmities Cesar manifested his greatness: his very little- 
nesses were noble. 





‘Nec licuit porulis parvum te, Nile, videre.’ 


That he placed some confidence in dreams, for instance, is 
certain ; because, had he slighted them unreservedly, he would 
not have dwelt upon them afterwards, or have troubled himself 
to recall their circumstances. Here we trace his human weak- 
ness. Yet again we are reminded that it was the weakness of 
Cesar ; for the dreams were noble in their imagery, and Ce- 
sarean (so to speak) in their tone of moral feeling. ‘Thus, for 
example, the night before he was assassinated, he dreamed at 
intervals that he was soaring above the clouds on wings, and 
that he placed his hand within the right hand of Jove. It 
would seem that perhaps some obscure and half-formed i image 
floated in his mind of the eagle, as the king of birds; sec ondly : 
as the tutelary emblem under which his conquering legions had 
so often obeyed his voice; and, thirdly, as the bird of Jove. 
To this triple relation of the bird his dream covertly appears to 
point. And a singular coincidence appears between this dream 
and a little anecdote brought down to us, as having actually oc- 
curred in Rome about twenty-four hours before his death. A 
little bird, which by some is represented as a very small kind of 
sparrow, but which, both to the Greeks and the Romans, was 
known by a name implying a regal station (probably from the 
ambitious courage which at times prompted it to attack the ea- 
gle), was observed to direct its flight towards the Senate-house, 
consecrated by Pompey, whilst a crowd of other birds were seen 
to hang upon its flight in close pursuit. What might be the 
object ‘of the chase, whether the little king himself, or a sprig of 
Jaurel which he net 3 in his mouth, could not be determined. 
The whole train, pursuers and pursued, continued their flight 
towards Pompey’s hall. Flight and pursuit were there alike 
arrested ; the little king was overtaken by his enemies, who fell 
upon him as so many conspirators, and tore him limb from limb. 
If this anecdote were reported to Cesar, which is not at all 
improbable, considering the earnestness with which his friends 
labored to dissuade him from his purpose of meeting the Senate 
on the approaching Ides of March, it is very little to be poscey 
that it had a considerable effect upon his feelings, and that, i 
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fact, his own dream grew out of the impression which it had 
made. ‘This way of linking the two anecdotes, as cause and 
effect, would also bring a third anecdote under the same nexus. 
We are told that Calpurnia, the last wife of Cesar, dreamed on 
the same night, and to the same ominous result. ‘The circum- 
stances of her dream are less striking, because less figurative ; 
but on that account its import was less open to doubt: she 
dreamed, in fact, that after the roof of their mansion had fallen 
in, her husband was stabbed in her bosom. Laying all these 
omens together, Cesar would have been more or less than hu- 
man had he continued utterly undepressed by them. And if 
so much superstition as even this implies, must be taken to ar- 
gue some little weakness, on the other hand let it not be forgot- 
‘ten that this very weakness does but the more illustrate the 
unusual force of mind, and the heroic will, which obstinately 
laid aside these concurring prefigurations of impending destruc- 
tion ; concurring, we say, amongst themselves—and concurring 
also with a prophecy of older date, which was totally indepen- 
dent of them all. 

There is another and somewhat sublime story of the same 
class, which belongs to the most interesting moment of Cesar’s 
life ; and those who are disposed to explain all such tales upon 
physiological principles, will find an easy solution of this, in par- 
ticular, in the exhaustion of body and the intense anxiety which 
must have debilitated even Cesar under the whole circumstances 
of the case. On the ever-memorable night when he had re- 
solved to take the first step (and in such a case the first step, 
as regarded the power of retreating, was also the final step) 
which placed him in arms against the state, it happened that 
his head-guarters were at some distance from the little river 
Rubicon, which formed the boundary of his province. With 
his usual caution, that no news of his motions might run before 
himself, on this night Cesar gave an entertainment to his friends, 
in the midst of which he slipped away unobserved, and with a 
small retinue proceeded through the woods to the point of the 
river at which he designed to cross. ‘The night was stormy, 
and by the violence of the wind all the torches of his escort 
were blown out, so that the whole party lost their road, having 
probably at first intentionally deviated from the main route, and 
wandered about through the whole night, until the early dawn 
enabled them to recover their true course. ‘The light was still 
grey and uncertain, as Cesar and his retinue rode down upon 
the banks of the fatal river—to cross which with arms in his 
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hands, since the further bank lay within the territory of the 
Republic, ipso facto proclaimed any Roman a rebel and a 
traitor. No man, the firmest or the most obtuse, could be oth- 
erwise than deeply agitated, when looking down upon this little 
brook—so insignificant in itself, but invested by Jaw with a 
sanctity so awful, and so dire a consecration. ‘The whole course 
of future history, and the fate of every nation, would necessarily 
be determined by the irretrievable act of the next half hour. 

In these moments, and with this spectacle before him, and 
contemplating these immeasurable consequences consciously for 
the Jast time that could allow him a retre: it—impressed also by 
the solemnity and deep tranquillity of the silent dawn, whilst 
the exhaustion of his night wanderings predisposed him to ner- 
vous irritation—Cesar, we may be sure, was profoundly agi- 
tated. ‘The whole elements of the scene were alinost scenically 
disposed ; the law of antagonism having pe rhaps never been 
employed with so much effect : the little quiet brook presenting 
a direct antithesis to its grand political character; and the inno- 
cent dawn, with its pure untroubled repose, contrasting potently, 
to a man of any intellectual sensibility, with the long chaos of 
bloodshed, darkness, and anarchy, which was to take iis rise 
from the apparently trifling acts of this one morning. So pre- 
pared, we need not much wonder at what followed. Cwsar 
was yet lingering on the hither bank, when suddenly, at a poimt 
not far distant from himself, an apparition was descried in a sit- 
ting posture, and holding in its hand what seemed a flute. This 
phantom was of unusual size, and of beauty more than ann 
so far as its lineaments could be traced in the early dawn. 
What is singular, however, in the story, on any hy pothesis 
which would explain it out of Cesar’s individual condition, is, 
that others saw it as well as he; both pastoral laborers (who 
were present, probably, in the character of guides) and some of 
the sentinels stationed at the passage of the river. ‘These men 
fancied even that a strain of music issued from this aérial flute. 
And some, both the shepherds and the Roman soldiers, who 
were bolder than the rest, advanced towards the figure. Amongst 
this party, it happened that there were a few Roman trumpet- 
ers. From one of these, the phantom, rising as they advanced 

arer, suddenly caught a trumpet, and blowing through it a 
Mes al superhuman strength, plunged i into the Rubicon—passed 
to the other bank—and disappeared i in the dusky twilight of the 
dawn. Upon which Cesar exclaimed :— It is finished : the 
die is cast: let us follow whither the guiding portents from 
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heaven, and the malice of our enemy, alike summon us to go.’ 
So saying, he crossed the river with impetuosity ; and in a sud- 
den rapture of passionate and vindictive ambition, placed him- 
self and his retinue upen the Italian soil ; and as if by inspiration 
from heaven, in one moment involved himself and his followers 
in treason, raised the standard of revolt, put his foot upon the 
neck of the invincible republic which hi ad humbled all the kings 
of the earth, and founded an empire which was to last a thou- 
sand and half a thousand years. In what manner this spectral 
appearance was managed—whether Cesar were its author or its 
dupe, will remain unknown forever. But undoubtedly this was 
the first time that the advanced guard of a victorious army was 
headed by an apparition ; and we may conjecture that it will 
be the last. 

In the mingled yarn of human life, tragedy is never far asun- 
der from farce; and it Is amusing to retrace in immediate suc- 
cession to this incident of epic dignity—which has its only 
parallel by the way in the case of Vasco de Gama, (according 
to the narrative of Camoens, ) when met and confronted by a 
sea phantom, whilst attempting to double the Cape of Storms 
(Cape of Good Hope)—a ludicrous passage, in which one feli- 
citous blunder did Cesar a better service than all the truths 
which Greece and Rome could have furnished. In our own 
experience, we once witnessed a blunder about as gross. ‘The 
present Chancellor, in his first electioneering contest with the 
l.owthers, upon some occasion where he was recriminating upon 
the other party, and complaining that stratagems w hich they 
might practise with impunity were denied to him _ his, hap- 
pened to point the moral of his complaint by alleging the old 
adage that one man might steal a horse with more hope of in- 
dulgence than another could look over the hedge. W hereupon, 
by benefit of the universal mishearing in the « outermost ring of 
the audience, it became generally reported that Lord Lowther 
had once liens engaged in an affair of horse-stealing ; and that 
he, Henry Brougham, could (had he pleased) have lodged an 
information against him, seeing that he was then looking over 
the hedge! And this charge naturally won the more credit, 
because it was notorious, and past denying, that his lordship was 
a capital horseman, fond of horses, and much connected with 
the turf. ‘To this hour, therefore, amongst some worthy shep- 
herds and others, it is a received article of their creed, and (as 
they justly observe, in northern pronunciation) a shamfal thing 
to be told, that Lord Lowther was once a_horse-stealer, and. 
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that he escaped lagging by reason of Harry Brougham’s pity 
for his tender years and hopeful looks. Not less was the blun- 
der which, on the banks of the Rubicon, befriended Cesar. 
Immediately after crossing, he harangued the troops whom he 
had sent forward, and others who there met him from the neigh- 
boring garrison of Ariminum. The tribunes of the people, those 
great oilicers of the democracy, corresponding by some of their 
functions to our House of Commons, men personally and by 
their position in the state entirely in his interest, and who, for 
his sake, had fled from home, there and then he produced to 
the soldiery ; thus identified his cause, and that of the soldiers, 
with the cause of the people of Rome and of Roman liberty ; 
and perhaps with needless rhetoric attempted to conciliate those 
who were by a thousand ties, and by claims innumerable, bis 
own already ; for never yet has it been found, that with the 
soldier, who, from youth upwards, passes his life in camps, 
could the duties or the interests of citizens survive those stronger 
and more personal relations connecting him with his military 
superior. In the course of this harangue, Cesar often raised 
his left hand with Demosthenic action, and once or twice he 
drew off the ring, which every Roman gentleman—simply as 
such—wore as the inseparable adjunct and symbol of his rank. 
By this action he wished to give emphasis to the accompanying 
words, in which he protested, that sooner than fail in satisfying 
and doing justice to any the least of those who heard him and 
followed his fortunes, he would be content to part with his 
own birthright, and to forego his dearest claims. ‘This was 
what he really said ; but the outermost circle of his auditors, 
who rather saw his gestures than distinctly heard his words, 
carried off the notion (which they were careful everywhere to 
disperse amongst the legions afterwards associated with them in 

the same camps) that Cesar had vowed never to lay down his 
arms until he had obtained for every man, the very meanest of 
those who heard him, the rank, privileges, and appointments of 

a Roman knight. Here was a piece of sovereign good luck. 

Had he really made such a promise, Cesar might have found 

that he had laid himself under very embarrassing obligations ; 

but, as the case stood, he had through all his following cam- 
paigns the total benefit of such a promise, and yet could always 
absolve himself from the penalties of responsibility which it 
imposed, by appealing to the evidence of those who happened 

to stand in the first ranks of his audience. ‘The blunder was 
gross and palpable ; and yet with the unreflecting and dull-wit- 
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ted soldier, it did him service greater than all the subtilties of 
all the schools could have accomplished, and a service which 
subsisted to the end of the war. 

Great as Cesar was by the benefit of his original nature, 
there can be no doubt that he, like others, owed something to 
circumstances ; and perhaps amongst those which were most 
favorable to the premature development of great self-depen- 
dence, we must reckon the early death of his father. It is, or 
it is not, according to the nature of men, an advantage to be 
orphaned at an early age. Perhaps utter orphanage is rarely 
or never such ; but to lose a father betimes profits a strong mind 
greatly. ‘To Cesar it was a prodigious benefit that he lost his 
father when not much more than fifteen. Perhaps it was an 
advantage also to his father that he died thus early. Had he 
stayed a year longer, he would have seen himself despised, 
baffled, and made ridiculous. For where, let us ask, in any 
age, was the father capable of adequately sustaining that relation 
to the unique Caius Julius—to him, in the appropriate language 
of Shakspeare, 


‘ The foremost man of all this world ?’ 


And, in this fine and Cesarean line, ‘ this world’ is to be un- 
derstood not of the order of co-existences merely, but also of the 
order of successions ; he was the foremost man not only of his 
contemporaries, but also of men generally—of all that ever 
should come after him, or should sit on thrones under the de- 
nominations of Czars, Kesars, or Cesars of the Bosphorus and 
the Danube ; of all in every age that should inherit his supre- 
macy of mind, or should subject to themselves the generations 
of ordinary men by qualities analogous to his. Of this infinite 
superiority some part must be ascribed to his early emancipa- 
tion from paternal control. There are very many cases in 
which, simply from considerations of sex, a female cannot stand 
forward as the head of a family, or as its ‘suitable representative. 

If they are even ladies paramount, and in situations of command, 

they are also women. The staff of authority does not annihilate 
their sex; and scruples of female delicacy interfere forever to 
unnerve and emasculate in their hands the sceptre however 
otherwise potent. Hence we see, in noble families, the merest 
boys put forward to represent the family dignity, as fitter sup- 
porters of that burden than their mature mothers. And of 
Cesar’s mother, though little is recorded, and that little inci- 
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dentally, this much at least we learn—that, if she looked down 
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upon him with maternal pride and delight, she looked up to 
him with female ambition as the re-edifier of her husband’s 
honors, with reverence as to a column of the Roman grandeur, 
and with fear and feminine anxieties as to one whose aspiring 
spirit carried him but too prematurely into the fields of adven- 
turous honor. One slight and evanescent sketch of the relations 
which subsisted between Cesar and his mother, caught from 
the wrecks of time, is preserved both by Plutarch and Suetonius. 
We see in the early dawn the young Patrician standing upon 
the steps of his paternal portico, his mother with her arms 
wreathed about his neck looking up to his noble countenance, 
sometimes drawing auguries of hope from features so fitted for 
command, sometimes boding an early blight to promises so pre- 
maturely magnificent. That she had something of her son’s 
aspiring ¢ haracter, or that he presumed so much in a mother of 
his, we learn from the few words which survive of their con- 
versation. He addressed to her no language that could tran- 
quillize her fears. On the contrary, to any but a Roman 
mother his valedictory words, taken in connection with the 
known determination of his character, were of a nature to con- 
summate her depression, as they tended to confirm the very 
worst of her fears. He was then going to stand his chance in 
a popular election for an office of dignity, and to launch himself 
upon the storms of the Campus Martius. At that period, be- 
sides other and more ordinary dangers, the bands of gladiators, 
kept in the pay of the more ambitious amongst the Roman 
nobles, gave a popular tone of ferocity and of personal risk to 
the course of such contests ; and either to forestall the victory of 
an antagonist, or to avenge their own defeat, it was not at all 
impossible that a body of incensed competitors might intercept 
his final triumph by assassination. For this danger, however, 
he had noleisure in his thoughts of consolation ; the sole danger 
which he contemplated, or supposed his mother to contemplate, 
was the danger of defeat, and for that he reserved his consola- 
tions. He bade ber fear nothing; for that without doubt he 
would return with victory, and with the ensigns of the dignity 
. he sought, or would return a corpse. 

Early indeed did Cwxsar’s trials commence ; and it is probable, 
that, had not the death of his father, by throwing him prema- 
turely upon his own resources, prematurely developed the 
masculine features of his character, forcing him whilst yet a boy 
under the discipline of civil conflict and the yoke of practical 
life, even Ais energies would have been insufficient to sustain 
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them. His age is not exactly ascertained, but it is past a doubt 
that he had not reached his twentieth year when he had the 
hardihood to engage in a struggle with Sylla, then Dictator, and 
exercising the immoderate powers of that office with the license 
and the severity which history has made so memorable. He 
had neither any distinct grounds of hope, nor any eminent ex- 
ample at that time, to countenance him in this struggle—which 
yet he pushed on in the most uncompromising style, and to the 
utmost verge of defiance. ‘The subject of the contrast gives it 
a further interest. It was the youthful wife of the youthful 
Cesar who stood under the shadow of the great Dictator’s dis- 
pleasure ; not personally, but politically, on account of her con- 
nections ; and her it was, Cornelia, the daughter of a man who 
had been four times Consul, that Cresar was required to divorce : 

but he spurned the haughty mandate, and carried his determi- 
nation to a triumphant issue, notwithstanding his life was at 
stake, and at one time saved only by shifting his place of con- 
cealment every night; and this young lady it was who after- 
wards became the mother of his only daughter. Both mother 
and daughter, it is remarkable, perished prematurely, and at 
critical periods of Cesar’s life ; ‘for it is probable enough that 
these irreparable wounds to his domestic affections threw him 
with more exclusiveness of devotion upon the fascinations of 
glory and ambition, than might have happened under a happier 
condition of his private life. ‘That Cesar should have escaped 
destruction in this unequal contest with an enemy then wielding 
the whole thunders of the state, is somewhat surprising ; and 
historians have sought their solution of the mystery in the pow- 
erful intercessions of the Vestal Virgins, and several others of 
high rank amongst the connections of his great house. ‘These 
may have done something; but it is due to Sylla, who had a 
sy mpathy with everything truly noble, to suppose him struck 
with powerful admiration for the audacity of the young patri- 
cian, standing out in such severe solitude among so many exam- 
ples of timid concession ; and that to this magnanimous feeling 
in the Dictator, much of his indulgence was due. In fact, ac- 
cording to some accounts, it was not Sylla, but the creatures of 
Sylla (adjutores) , who pursued Cesar. We know, at all events, 

that Sylla formed a right estimate of Czsar’s character, and 
that, from the complexion of his conduct in this one instance, he 
drew his famous prophecy of his future destiny ; bidding his 
friends beware of that slipshod boy, ‘ for that in him lay couchant 
many a Marius.’ A grander testimony to the awe which Cesar 
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inspired, or from one who knew better the qualities of that man 
by whom he measured him, cannot be imagined. 

It is not our intention, or consistent with our plan, to pursue 
this great man through the whole circumstances of his romantic 
career ; though it is certain that many parts of his life require 
investigation much keener than has ever been applied to them, 
and that many might easily be placed in a new light. - Indeed 
the whole of this most momentous section of ancient history 
ought to be recomposed witb the critical scepticism of a Nie- 

-buhr, and the same comprehensive collation of authorities. In 
reality it is the hinge upon which turned the future destiny of 
the whole earth ; and having therefore a common relation to all 
modern nations whatsoever, should naturally have been culti- 
vated with the zeal which belongs to a personal concern. In 
general, the anecdotes which express most vividly the splendid 
character of the First Cesar, are those which illustrate his defi- 
ance of danger in extremity—the prodigious energy and rapi- 
dity of his decisions and motions in the field ; the skill with 
which he penetrated the designs of his enemies, oad the exem- 
plary speed with which he provided a remedy for disasters ;— 
the extraordinary presence of mind which he showed in turning 
adverse omens to his own advantage, as when, upon stumbling 
in coming on shore (which was esteemed a capital omen of 
evil), he ‘transfigured as it were in one instant its whole meaning 
by exclaiming, ‘Thus do I take possession of thee, oh Africa !’ 
in that way giving to an accident the semblance of a symbolic 
purpose ;—the grandeur of fortitude with which he faced the 
whole extent of a calamity when palliation could do no good, 
‘non negando, minuendove, sed insuper amplificando, ementien- 
doque > as when, upon finding his soldiery alarmed at the 
approach of Juba, with forces really great, but exaggerated by 
their terrors, he addressed them to the following effect: ‘ Know 
that within a few days the King will come up with us, bringing 
with him sixty thousand legionaries, thirty thousand cavalry, 
one hundred thousand light troops, besides three hundred ele- 
phants. Such being the case, let me hear no more of conjec- 
tures and opinions, for you have now my warrant for the fact, 
whose information is past doubting. ‘Therefore, be satisfied ; 
otherwise, I will put every man of you on board some crazy old 
fleet, and whistle you down the tide—no matter under what 
winds, no matter towards what shore.’ Finally, we might seek 
for the characteristic anecdotes of Cesar in his unexampled 
liberalities and contempt of money. 
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Upon this last topic it is the just remark of Casaubon, that 
some instances of Czsar’s munificence have been thought apo- 
cryphal, or to rest upon false readings, simply from ignorance 
of the heroic scale upon which the Roman splendors of that 
age proceeded. A Forum which Cesar built out of the pro- 
ducts of his last campaign, by way of a present to the Roman 
people, cost him—for the ground merely on which it stood— 
nearly eight hundred thousand pounds. ‘To the citizens of 
Rome (perhaps 300,000 persons) he presented, in one con- 
giary, about two guineas and a half a-head. ‘To his army, in 
one donation, upon the termination of the civil war, he gave a 
sum which allowed about two hundred pounds a man to the 
infantry, and four hundred to the cavalry. It is true that the 
legionary troops were. then much reduced by the sword of the 
enemy, and by the tremendous hardships of their last campaigns. 
In this, however, he did perhaps no more than repay a debt. 
For it is an instance of military attachment, beyond all that 
Wallenstein or any commander, the most beloved amongst his 
troops, has ever experienced, that, on the breaking out of the 
civil war, not only did the centurions of every legion severally 
maintain a horse soldier, but even the privates volunteered to 
serve without pay—and (what might seem impossible) without 
their daily rations. ‘This was accomplished by subscriptions 
amongst themselves, the more opulent undertaking for the 
maintenance of the needy. Their disinterested love for Cesar 
appeared in another and more difficult illustration: it was a tra- 
ditionary anecdote in Rome, that the majority of those amongst 
Cesar’s troops, who had the misfortune to fall into the enemy’s 
hands, refused to accept their lives under the condition of serv- 
ing against Aim. 

‘In connection with this subject of his extraordinary munifi- 
cence, there is one aspect of Cesar’s life which has suffered 
much from the misrepresentations of historians, and that is—the 
vast pecuniary embarrassments under which he labored, until 
the profits of war had turned the scale even more prodigiously 
in his favor. At one time of his life, when appointed to a 
foreign office, so numerous and so clamorous were his creditors, 
that he could not have left Rome on his public duties, had not 
Crassus come forward with assistance in money, or by promises, 
to the amount of nearly two hundred thousand pounds. And 
at another he was accustomed to amuse himself with computing 
how much money it would require to make him worth exactly 
nothing (7. e. simply to clear him of debts); this, by one ac- 
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count, amounted to upwards of two millions sterling. Now the 
error of historians has been—to represent these debts as the 
original ground of his. ambition and his revolutionary projects ; 
as though the desperate condition of his private affairs had sug- 
gested a civil war to his calculations as the best or only mode 
of redressing it. But, on the contrary, his debts were the pro- 
duct of his ambition, and contracted from first to last in the ser- 
vice of bis political intrigues, for raising and maintaining a pow- 
erful body of partisans, both in Rome and elsewhere. Whosoever 
indeed will take the trouble to investigate the progress of Czsar’s 
ambition, from such materials as even yet remain, may satisfy 
himself that the scheme of revolutionizing the Republic, and 
placing himself at its head, was no growth of accident or cir- 
cumstances ; above all, that it did not arise upon any so petty 
and indirect an occasion as that of his debts ;—but that his 
debts were in their very first origin purely ministerial to his am- 
bition ; and that his revolutionary plans were at all periods of 
his life a direct and foremost object. In this there was in reali- 
ty no want of patriotism ; it had become evident to everybody 
that Rome, under its present constitution, must fall; and the 
sole question was—by whom. Even Pompey, not by nature 
of an aspiring turn, and prompted to his ambitious course un- 
doubtedly by circumstances and the friends who besieged him, 
was in the habit of saying, ‘Sylla potuit, ego non potero ?’ 
And the fact was, that if, from the death of Sylla, Rome reco- 
vered some transient show of constitutional integrity, that hap- 
pened not by any lingering virtue that remained in her republi- 
can forms, but entirely through the equilibrium and mechanical 
counterpoise of rival factions. In a case, therefore, where no 
benefit of choice was allowed to Rome as tothe thing, but only 
as to the person—where a revolution was certain, and the point 
left open to doubt simply by whom that revolution should be 
accomplished—Cesar had (to say the least) the same right to 
enter the arena in the character of candidate as could belong to 
any one of his rivals. And that he did enter that arena con- 
structively, and by secret design, from his very earliest man- 
hood, may be gathered from this—that he suffered no openings 
towards a revolution, provided they had any hope in them, to 
escape his participation. It is familiarly known that he was 
engaged pretty deeply in the conspiracy of Catiline, and that 
he incurred considerable risk on that occasion ; but it is less 
known, and has indeed escaped the notice of historians gene- 
rally, that he was a party to at least two other conspiracies. 
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There was even a fourth, meditated by Crassus, which Cesar 
so far encouraged as to undertake a journey to Rome from a 
very distant quarter, merely with a view to such chances as it 
might offer to him; but as it did not, upon examination, seem 
to him a very promising scheme, he judged it best to look coldly 
upon it, or not to embark in it by any personal co-operation. 
Upon these and other facts we build our inference—that the 
scheme of a revolution was the one great purpose of Cesar 
from his first entrance upon public life. Nor does it appear 
that he cared much by whom it was undertaken, provided only 
there seemed to be any sufficient resources for carrying it 
through, and for sustaining the first collision with the regular 
forces of the existing government. He relied, it seems, on his 
own personal superiority for raising him to the head of affairs 
eventually, let who would take the nominal lead at first. To 
the same result, it will be found, tended the vast stream of 
Cesar’s liberalities. From the senator downwards to the lowest 
fax Romuli, he had a hired body of dependants, both in and 
out of Rome, equal in numbers to a nation. In the provinces, 
and in distant kingdoms, he pursued the same schemes. Eve- 
rywhere he had a body of mercenary partisans ; kings are known 
to have taken his pay. And it is remarkable that even in his 
character of commander-in-chief, where the number of legions 
allowed to him for the accomplishment of his mission raised 
him for a number of years above all fear of coercion or control, 
he persevered steadily in the same plan of providing for the day 
when he might need assistance, not from the state, but against 
the state. For amongst the private anecdotes which came to 
light under the researches made into his history after his death, 
was this—that, soon after his first entrance upon his govern- 
ment in Gaul, he had raised, equipped, disciplined, and main- 
tained, from his own private funds, a legion amounting perhaps 
to six or seven thousand men, who were bound by no sacra- 
ment of military obedience to the state, nor owed fealty to any 
auspices except those of Cesar. This legion, from the fashion 
of their crested helmets, which resembled the crested heads of 
a small bird of the lark species, received the popular name of 
the Alauda (or Lark) legion. And very singular it was that 
Cato, or Marcellus, or some amongst those enemies of Cesar 
who watched his conduct during the period of his Gaulish 
command with the vigilance of rancorous malice, should not 
have come to the knowledge of this fact; in which case we 
may be sure that it would have been denounced to the Senate. 
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Such, then, for its purpose and its uniform motive, was the 
sagacious munificence of Cesar. Apart from this motive, and 
considered in and for itself, and simply with a reference to the 
splendid forms which it often assumed, this munificence would 
furnish the materials for a volume. ‘The public entertainments 
of Ceasar, his spectacles and shows, his naumachie, and the 
pomps of his unrivaled triumphs (the closing triumphs of the 
Republic)—were severally the finest of their kind which had 
then been brought forward. Sea fights were exhibited upon the 
grandest scale, according to every known variety of nautical 
equipment and mode of conflict, upon a vast lake formed arti- 
ficially for that express purpose. Mimic land fights were 
conducted, in which all the circumstances of real war were So 
faithfully rehearsed, that even elephants ‘ indorsed with towers ’ 
—twenty on eac h side—took part in the combat. Dramas 
were represented in every known language (per omnium lin- 
guarum histriones). And hence [that is, from the conciliatory 
feeling thus expressed towards the various tribes of foreigners 
resident in Rome] some have derived an explanation of what is 
else a mysterious circumstance amongst the ceremonial obser- 
vances at Cesar’s funeral—that all people of foreign nations then 
residing at Rome, distinguished themselves by the cons picuous 
share whic h they took in the public mourning; and that, beyond 
all other foreigners, the Jews for night after “ kept watch 
and ward about the Emperor’s grave. Never, before, according 
to traditions which lasted through several generations in Rome, 
had there been so vast a conflux of the human race congregated 
to any one centre, on any one attraction of business or of plea- 
sure, as to Rome on occasion of these spectacles exhibited by 
Cesar. 

In our days, the greatest occasional gatherings of the human 
race are in India, especially at the great fair of the Hurdwar, 
in the northern part of Hindostan ; a confluence of many millions 
is sometimes seen at that spot, brought together under the 
mixed influences of devotion and commercial business, and dis- 
persed as rapidly as they had been convoked. Some such 
spectacle of nations crowding upon nations, and some such 
Babylonian confusion of dresses, complexions, languages, and 
jargons, was then witnessed at Rome. Accommodations within 
doors, and under roofs of houses, or of temples, was altogether 
mpossible. Myriads encamped along the streets, and along 
the high-roads in the vicinity of Rome. Myriads of myriads 
Jay stretched on the ground, without even the slight protection 
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of tents, in a vast circuit about the city. Multitudes of men, 
even senators, and others of the highest rank, were trampled to 
death in the crowds; and the whole family of man seemed at 
that time gathered together at the bidding of the Great Dictator. 
But these, or any other themes connected with the public life 
of Cesar, we notice only in those circumstances which have 
been overlooked, or partially represented by historians. Let 
us now, in conclusion, bring forward, from the obscurity in 
which they have hitherto lurked, the anecdotes which describe 
the habits of his private life, his tastes, and personal peculiarities. 

In person, he was tall, fair, and of limbs distinguished for 
their elegant proportions and gracility. His eyes were black 
and piercing. ‘These circumstances continued to be long re- 
membered, and no doubt were constantly recalled to the eyes 
of all persons in the imperial palaces, by pictures, busts, and 
statues; for we find the same description of his personal ap- 
pearance three centuries afterwards, in a work of the Emperor 
Julian’s. He was a most accomplished horseman, and a master 
(peritissimus ) in the use of arms. But, notwithstanding his 
skill in horsemanship, it seems that, when he accompanied his 
army on marches, he walked oftener than he rode; no doubt, 
with a view to the benefit of his example, and to express that 
sympathy with his soldiers which gained him their hearts so 
entirely. On other occasions, when traveling apart from his 
army, he seems more frequently to have rode in a carriage than 
on horseback. His purpose in making this preference must 
have been with a view to the transport of luggage. ‘The car- 
riage which he generally used was a rheda, a sort of gig, or 
rather curricle, for it was a four-wheeled carriage, and adapted 
(as we find from the imperial regulations for the public carriages, 
&c.) to the conveyance of about half a ton. The mere per- 
sonal baggage which Cesar carried with him, was probably 
considerable, for he was a man of the most elegant habits, and 
in all parts of his life sedulously attentive to elegance of personal 
appearance. ‘The length of journeys which he accomplished 
within a given time, appears even to us at this day, and might 
well therefore appear to his contemporaries, truly astonishing. 
A distance of one hundred miles was no extraordinary day’s 
journey for him in a rheda, such as we have described it. So 
elegant were his habits, and so constant his demand for the 
luxurious accommodations of polished life, as it then existed in 
Rome, that he is-said to have carried with him, as indispensable 
parts of his personal baggage, the little lozenges and squares of 
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ivory, and other costly materials, which were wanted for the 
tesselated flooring of his tent. Habits such as these will easily 
account for his traveling in a carriage rather than on horseback. 

The courteous and obliging disposition of Casar were noto- 
rious, and both were illustrated in some anecdotes which sur- 
vived for generations in Rome. Dining on one occasion at a 
table where the servants had inadvertently, for sallad oil, fur- 
nished some sort of coarse lamp oil, Casar would not allow the 
rest of the company to point out the mistake to their host, for 
fear of shocking him too much by exposing it. At another time, 
whilst halting at a little cabaret, when one of his retinue was 
suddenly taken ill, Cesar resigned to his use the sole bed which 
the house afforded. Incidents, as trifling as these, express the 
urbanity of bis nature ; and hence one is the more surprised to 
find the alienation of the Senate charged, in no trifling degree, 
upon a failure in point of courtesy. Casar neglected to rise 
from his seat, on their approaching him in a body with an ad- 
dress of congratulation. It is said, and we can believe it, that 
he gave deeper offence by this one defect in a matter of cere- 
monial observance, than by all his substantial attacks upon their 
privileges. What we find it difficult to be lieve, however, is not 
that result from the offence, but the possibility of the offence 
itself, from one so little arrogant as Cesar, and so entirely a 
man of the world. He was told of the discust — he had 
given, and we are bound to believe his apology, in which he 
charge d it upon sickness, which would not at the onan allow 
him to maintain a standing asthude. Certainly the whole tenor 
of his life was not courteous only, but kind ; ‘and, to his ene- 
mies, merciful in a degree which implied so much more magna- 
nimity than men in general could understand, that by many it 
was put down to the ‘account of weakness. 

Weakness, however, there was none in Caius Cesar; and, 
that there might be none, it was fortunate that conspiracy should 
have cut him off in the full vigor of his faculties, in the very 
meridian of his glory, and on the brink of completing a series of 
gigantic achievements. Amongst these are numbered—a digest 
of the entire body of laws, even then become unwieldy and op- 
pressive ; the establishment of vast and comprehensive public 
libraries, Greek as well as Latin ; the chastisement of Dacia ; 
the conquest of Parthia; and the cutting a ship canal through 
the Isthmus of Corinth. ‘The reformation of the calendar he 
had already accomplished. And of all his projects it may be 
said that they were equally patriotic in their purpose, and colos- 
sal in their proportions. 
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As an orator, Cesar’s merit was so eminent, that, according 
to the general belief, had he found time to cultivate this depatt- 
ment of civil exertion, the precise supremacy of Cicero would 
have been made questionable, or the honors would have been 
divided. Cicero himself was of that opinion; and on different 
occasions applied the epithet Splendidus to Cwsar, as though 
in some exclusive sense, or with a peculiar emphasis, due to 
him. His taste was much simpler, chaster, and more disin- 
clined to the florid and ornamental, than that of Cicero. So far 
he would, in that condition of the Roman culture and feeling, 
have been less acceptable to the public; but, on the other 
hand, he would have compensated this disadvantage by much 
more of natural and Demosthenic fervor. 

In literature, the merits of Cesar are familiar to most readers. 
Under the modest title of Commentaries, he meant to offer the 
records of his Gallic and British campaigns, simply as notes, or 
memoranda, afterwards to be worked up by regular historians ; 
but, as Cicero observes, their merit was such in the eyes of the 
discerning, that all jud licious writers shrank from the attempt to 
alter them. [n another instance of his literary labors, he showed 
a very just sense of true dignity. Rightly conceiving that eve- 
rything patriotic was dignified, and that to illustrate or polish his 
native language was a service of real patriotism, he composed a 
work on the grammar and orthoepy of the Latin language. 
Cicero and himself were the only Romans of distinction in that 
age who applied themselves with true patriotism to the task of 
purifying and ennobling their mother tongue. Both were aware 
of the transcendant quality of the Grecian literature ; but that 
splendor did not depress their hopes of raising their own to 
something of the same level. As respected the natural wealth 
of the two languages, it was the private opinion of Cicero that 
the Latin had the advantage ; and if Cesar did not accompany 
him to that length, he yet “felt that it was but the more neces- 
sary to draw forth any single advantage which it really had.* 

Was Cesar, upon the whole, the greatest of men? Dr. 
Beattie once observed, that if that question were left to be col- 
lected from the suffrages already expressed in books, and scat- 
tered throughout the literature of all nations, the scale would be 
found to have turned prodigiously in Cesar’s favor, as against 





* Cesar had the merit of being the first person to propose the daily publication of the 
acts and votes of the Senate. In the form of public and official despatches, he made 
also some useful innovations ; and it may be mentioned, forthe curiosity of the incident, 
that the cipher which he used in his correspondence, was the following very simple 
one :—For every letter of the alphabet he substituted that which stood fourth removed 
from it in the order of succession. Thus, for A, he used D; for D, G, and so on. 
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| any single competitor ; and there is no doubt whatsoever, that 
even amongst his own countrymen, and his own contemporaries, 
the same verdict would have been returned, had -it been col- 
lected upon the famous principle of ‘Themistocles, that he should 
be reputed the first, whom the greatest number of rival voices 
had pronounced the second.—Blackwood’s Magazine. 









































BABYLON IS FALLEN! 


FROM FRASER’S LONDON MAGAZINE. 






FAacwen is stately Babylon ! 
Her mansions from the earth are gone. 
Forever quenched, no more her beam 
Shall gem Euphrates’ voiceless stream. 
Her mirth is hushed, her music fled— 
All, save her very name, is dead ; 

And the lone river rolls his flood 
Where once a thousand temples stood. 


Queen of the golden East ! afar 

Thou shonest, Assyria’s morning star ; 
Till God, by righteous anger driven, 
Expelled thee from thy place in heaven. 
For false and treacherous was thy ray, 
Like swampy lights that lead astray ; 
And o’er the splendor of thy name 
Rolled many a cloud of sin and shame. 


Forever fled thy princely shrines, 

Rich with their wreaths of clustering vines : 
Priest, censer, incense—all are gone 

From the deserted altar-stone. 

Belshazzar’s halls are desolate, 

And vanished their imperial state ; 

Even as the pageant of a dream 

That floats unheard on Memory’s stream. 





Fallen is Babylon! and o’er 
The silence of her hidden shore, 

Where the gaunt satyr shrieks and sings, 
Hath Mystery waved his awful wings. 
Concealed from eyes of mortal men, 

Or angels’ more pervading ken, 

The ruined city lies—unknown 

Her site to all, but God alone. 














INFLUENCE OF POLITE LITERATURE. 
Wirn us the spirit of the age is clamorous for utility—for 
visible, tangible utility—for bare, brawny, muscular utility. We 
would be roused to action by the voice of the populace, and 
the sounds of the crowded mart, and not lulled asleep in shady 
idleness with poets’ pastimes. We are swallowed up in schemes 
for gain, and engrossed with contrivances for bodily enjoyments ; 
as if this partic le of dust were immortal—as if the soul needed 
no aliment, and the mind no raiment. We glory in the extent 
of our territory, in our agricultural privileges and our commercial 
advantages. ‘We boast of the magnificence and beauty of our 
natural scenery—of the various climates of our sky—the sum- 
mers of our Northern regions—the salubrious winters of the 
South, and the various products of our soil, from the pines of 
our Northern highlands to the palm tree and aloes of our South- 
ern frontier. We boast of the increase and extent of our phy- 
sical strength; the sound of populous cities, breaking the silence 
of our Western territories ; plantations conquered from the for- 
est, and gardens springing up in the wilderness. Yet the true 
glory ofa nation consists, not in the extent of its territory, the 
pomp of its forests, the majesty of its rivers, the height of its 
mountains, and the beauty of its sky ; but in the extent of its 
mental power—the majesty of its intellect—the height and 
depth and purity of its moral nature. It consists not in what 
nature has given to the body, but in what nature and education 
have given to the mind; not in the world around us, but the 
world within us; not in the circumstances of fortune, but in the 
attributes of the soul; not in the corruptible, transitory, and 
perishabie forms of matter, but in the incorruptible, the perma- 
nent, the imperishable mind. ‘True greatness is the greatness 
of the mind: the true glory of a nation is moral and intellectual 
pre-eminence. 

But still the main current of education runs in the wide and 
not well-defined channel of immediate and practical utility. 
The main point is, how to make the greatest progress in worldly 
prosperity ; how to advance most rapidly j in the career of gain. 
This, perhaps, is necessarily the case to a certain extent in a 
country, where every man is taught to rely upon his own exer- 
tions for a livelihood, and is the artificer of his fortune and 
estate. But it ought not to be exclusively so. We ought not, 
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in the pursuit of wealth and worldly honor, to forget those em- 
bellishments of the mind and heart, which sw eeten social inter- 
course and improve the condition of society. And yet, in the 
language of Dr. Paley, ‘ Many of us are brought up with this 
world set before us and nothing else. Whatever promotes this 
world’s prosperity is praised ; whatever hurts and obstructs this 
world’s prosperity is blamed ; and there all praise and censure 
end. We see mankind about us in motion and action, but all 
these motions and actions directed to worldly objects. We hear 
their conversation, but it is all the same way. And this is what 
we see and hear from the first. "The views, which are continu- 
ally placed before our eyes, regard this life alone and its inte- 
rests. Can it then be wondered at, that an early worldly- 
mindedness is bred in our hearts so strong as to shut out hea- 
venly-mindedness entirely!’ And this, though not in as many 
words, yet in fact, and its practical tendency, is the popular 
doctrine of utility. 

Now, under correction be it said, we are much led astray by 
this word utility. There is hardly a word in our language 
whose meaning is so vague, and so often misunderstood and 
misapplied. We too often limit its application to those acqui- 
sitions and pursuits which are of immediate and visible profit to 
ourselves and the community: regarding as comparatively or 
utterly useless many others, which, more remote in their effects, 
and more imperceptible in their operation, are, notwithstanding, 
higher in their aim—wider in their influence—more certain in 
their result—and more intimately connected with the common 
weal. 

We are apt to think that nothing can be useful, but what is 
done with a noise at noon-day, and at the corners of the streets ; 
as if the action and utility were synonymous, and it were not as 
useless to act without thinking as to think without acting. But 
the truth is, the word utility has a wider signification than this. 
It embraces in its proper definition whatever contributes to our 
happiness ;: and thus includes many of the arts and sciences, 
many of those secret studies and social avocations which are 
generally regarded either as useless or as absolutely injurious to 
society. Not he alone does service to the State, whose wisdom 
guides her counsels at home, nor he whose voice asserts her 
dignity abroad. A thousand little rills springing up in the re- 
tired walks of life, go to swell the rushing tide of national glory 
and prosperity ; and whoever in the solitude of his chamber, and 
even by a single effort of his mind, has added to the intellectual 
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pre-eminence of his country, has not lived in vain, nor to him- 
self alone. Does not the pen of the historian perpetuate the 
fame of the hero and the statesman? Do not their memories 
live in the song of the bard? Do not the pencil and the chisel 
touch the soul while they delight the eye? Does not the 
spirit of the patriot and the sage, looking from the painted can- 
vass, or eloquent from the marble lip, fill our hearts with vene- 
ration for all that is great in intellect and godlike in virtue ? 

If this be true, then are the ornamental arts of life not merely 
ornamental, but at the same time highly useful—and Poetry 
and the Fine Arts become the instruction as well as the 
amusement of mankind—they will enrich the heart and improve 
the understanding, and make up the general fullness of the 
mind.— North American Review. 





IN JAMAICA. 





HAND-SHAKING 


Were I to designate Jamaica as a community, I would call it 
a hand-shaking people. I have often laughed heartily upon 
seeing two cronies meeting in the streets of Kingston after a 
temporary separation ; when about pistol-shot asunder both 
would begin to tug and rug at the right-hand glove, but it is 
frequently a mighty serious affair in that hissing hot climate to 
get the gauntlet off ; they approach,—one, a smart urbane little 
man, who would not disgrace St. James’s Street, being more 
kiln-dried and less moist in his corporeals than his country friend, 
has contrived to extract his paw, and holds it out in act to 
shake. 

‘Ah! how do you do, Ratoon?’ quoth the Kingston man. 

‘ Quite well, Shingles,’ rejoins the gloved, a stout red-faced 
sudoriferous yam-fed planter, dressed in blue-white jean trow- 
sers and waistcoat, with long Hessian boots drawn up to his 
knee over the former, anda span-new square-skirted blue 
coatee, with lots of clear brass buttons ; a broad-brimmed black 
silk hat, worn white at the edge of the crown—wearing a very 
small neckcloth, about which shoots up an enormous shirt col- 
lar, the peaks of which might serve for winkers to a starting 
horse, and carrying a large whip in his hand—-‘ Quite well, my 
dear fellow,’ while he persists in dragging at it—the other homo 
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all the while standing in the absurd position of a finger-post. 
At length off comes the glove—piecemeal perhaps—a finger 
first, for instance—then a thumb—at length they tackle to, 
and shake each other like the very devil—not a sober pump- 
handle shake, but a regular jiggery jiggery, as if they were try- 
ing to dislocate each other’s arms—and, confound them, they 
don’t let go—they cling like sucker fish, and talk and wallop 
about, and throw themselves back and laugh, and then another 
jiggery jiggery. 

On horseback, this custom is conspicuously ridiculous—I 
have nearly gone into fits at beholding two men careering along 
the road at a hand-gallop—each on a goodish horse, with his 
negro boy astern of him on a mule, in clean frock and trowsers, 
and smart glazed hat with broad gold band, with massa’s um- 
brella in a leathern case slung across his shoulders, and his 
portmanteau behind him on a mail pillion covered with a snow- 
white sheep’s fleece—suddenly they would pull up on recogniz- 
ing each other, when, tucking their whips under their arms, or 
crossing them in their teeth, it may be—they would commence 
the rugging and riving operation. In this case—Shingle’s bit 
of blood swerves, we may assume—Ratoon rides at him—Shin- 
gle fairly turns tail, and starts out at full speed, Ratoon thun- 
dering in his rear, with stretched-out arm ; and it does happen, 
I am assured, that the hot pursuit often continues for a mile, 
before the desired clapperclaw is obtained. But when two lusty 
planters meet on horseback, then indeed Greek meets Greek. 
They begin the interview by shouting to each other, while fifty 
yards off, pulling away at the gloves all the while—* How are 
you, Canetop ?—zlad to see you, Canetop. How do you do, 
I hope.’ —* How are you, Yamfu, my dear fellow ?’ their horses 
fretting and jumping all the time—and if the Jack Spaniards or 
gadflies be rife, they have, even when denuded for the shake, 
to spur at each other, more like a Knight ‘Templar and a Sara- 
cen charging in mortal combat, than two men merely struggling 
to be civil ; and after all they have often to get their black ser- 
vants alon; side to hold their horses, for shake they must, were 
they to break their necks in the attempt. Why they won’t 
shake hands with their gloves on, I am sure J can’t tell. It 
would be much cooler and nicer—lots of Scotchmen in the 
community too.—Blackwood’s Magazine. 





